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No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach; 

The Jpokes, we are by Ovid told, 

Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift. 

Spoke. The preterite of fpeak. 

They /poke beft in the glory of their conqucft. Sprat. 

Spoken. Participle paffive of fpeak. 

Wouldft thou be fpokeniox to the king ? 2 Kings iv. 13. 

The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 
viva voce, in fpoken language. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Spo'kesman. n. f [Jpoke and man. ] One who fpeaks for 
another. 

’Tis you that have the reafon. 

—To do what ? 

—To be a fpokefman from madam Silvia: Shalefpeare. 

He (hall be thy fpokefman unto the people. Ex. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LIATE. v. a. [ /polio, Lat.] To rob ; to plunder. Did. 

Spoliation, n.f [fpanation, French ; fpoliatio, Latin.] The 
a< 5 l of robbery or privation. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure & faflo, 
and fometimes de fatio, and not de jure-, as when a man fuf- 
fers a fpoliation by his own a£l. Ay life's Parogen. 

SfoNdee. n.f. [ fpemdte, French ; fpondaus, Latin.] A foot of 
two long fyllables. 

We fee in the choice of the words the weight of the flonc, 
and the driving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the 
verfe with fpondees, and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Spo'nd YLE. n f. [<77roi/j'uA@ J ; fpondile , Fr. fpondylus, Latin.] 
A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubftancc, 
without any fpondy/cs, proccflcs, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE, n. f. [fpongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubftance fup- 
pofed by fome the nidus of animals. It* is remarkable for 
fucking up water. 

Sponges arc gathered from the Tides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mofs. Bacon. 

They opened and waflied part of their fponges. Sandys. 

Great officers are like fponges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be fqueezed, their very heart’s 
blood come away. L' EJlrange. 

To Sponge, v.a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe away 
as with a fponge. 

Except between the words of tranflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradidfion, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifli neccfiarily to be (purged 
out. Hooker. 

To Sponge, v. n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 
arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honefty; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common fmell-feaft, that fpunges upon other 
people’s trenchers. L'Ejirange. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to feck, 

To (purge a breakfaft once a week. Swift. 

SpoNger. n.f, [from fponge .] One who hangs for a main¬ 
tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
and fpungers. L'E/lrange. 

Spo'nginess. n.f. [from fpongy.~\ Softnefs and fulnels of ca¬ 
vities like a fponge. 

The lungs are expofid to receive all the droppings from the 
brain: a very fit cifiern, becaufe of their fponginefs. Harvey. 

Spo'ngious. adj. [fpongieux, French; from fponge .] Full of 
fmall cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or fpongcous , and contain an 
oleaginous fubftance in little veficles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres. Chey. 

Spongy, adj. [from fponge.] 

1. Soft and full of fmall interftitial holes. 

The lungs arc the moft fpongy part of the body, and there¬ 
fore ableft to contract and dilate itfelf. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the lafer- 
trce, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The body of the tree being very fpongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth’s fpungy vc ins the ocean finks, 

Thofe rivers to replenifh which he drinks. Denham. 

Return, unhappy Twain! 

The fpungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain. Dryden. 

Her bones are all very fpongy, and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Crew. 

2. Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a fponge. 

When their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who {hall bear the guilt. Shaiefp. 

Sponk. n.f. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that takes fire : as, any fptmks will 
ye buy ? Touchwood. 

Spo'nsal adj. [ fponfalis , Latin.] Relating to marriage. 

Spo'nsion. n.f [fponfio, Latin.] The a£t of becoming furetjr 
for another. 


SpoNsor. n.f. [Latin.] A finely; one who makes a pro™ 
or gives fecurity for another. 1 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two males 
one woman, and in the baptifm of a female child two'wo 
and one man; and thefe arc called Jponfors or furctics for t™" 
education in the true Chriflian faith. Aylf e ’ ( Bat r 
The fponfor ought to be of the fame ftation with the out,’’' 
to w hom he becomes furety. 

Spontaneity, n.f. [fpontaneitas , fchool Lat. fporjemeitt /' 
from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinefs; willingnels; accord un 
compelled. 

Neceflity and fpontaneity may fometimes meet together f 0 
may fpontaneity and liberty ; but real neceflity and true liberty 
can never. hr undo, againil HobLi 

Stri# neceflity they fimple call; 

It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By fpontaneity not choice are done. Dnd ■ 

SPON 1 A'NEOUS. adj. [fpentanee, French; from fptnte, LaM 
Voluntary; not compelled ; arfting without compulfion or re- 
ftraint; aiding of itfelf; aiding of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot ca'l 
them voluntary, yet I fee them fpontaneous: l have reafon to 


Hale. 
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conclude, that thefe are not fimply mechanical. 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous ; for within them fpirit mov’d 
Attendant on their lord. 

While John for nine-pins does declare. 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms fpontaneous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul. 

Parts anfw'ering parts fliall Aide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 

Start ev’n from difficulty, ftrike from chance. 

Nature fliall join you, time {hall make it grow. P 0 t,e. 

Spontaneously, adv. [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarily; of 
its own accord. 

This would be as tmpoffible as that the lead of an edifice 
fhould naturally and fpontaneoufiy mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themfelves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns JpontuncouJly acid, and the curd into checfc a, 
hard as a flonc. Arlulhnot on Ailments. 

Sponta'neousnESS. n.f. [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinefs; 
freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The fagacities and inftineb of brutes, the fpontancoufncf of 
many of theft animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexcd to and in¬ 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare 
natural modification of matter. Hale’s Origin f Mankind. 

SroOL. n.f. [Jbuhl, German ; fpohl, Dutch.] A fmall piece of 
cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to W'ind yarn upon ; a quill. 

To Spoom. v. n. [Probably from Jpume , or foam, as a Clip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam.] 

When virtue fpooms before a profperous gale. 

My heaving willies help to fill the fail. Dryden. 

SPOON, n.f. [ fpaen, Dutch; fpone, Danifh; fpoonn, Iflandick.] 
A concave veflcl with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 

Would’fl thou drown thyfeif, 

Put but a little water in a foon. 

And it fhall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. Shaiefp. King J.bn, 

This is a devil, and no monfter: I will leave him; I have 
no \ox\g fpoon. Shake p. Tanpejl. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the (peon , 

Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. P‘pt- 

Spo'onbill. n.f. [jpoon and bil!.] A bird. 

The ffiovcller, or fpoonhill ; the former name the more pro¬ 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a {hovel; but not 
concave like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Crew's ekhtfaian. 

Ducks and geefe have fuch long broad bills to quaftcr in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill cf the 
fpoonhill. Dcrham’s Phy/tce-Tkccicg. 

Spo'onful. n.f. [fpoon and full.] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once in a fpoon. Amediu 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prcfcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that he l J e 
fuch a pill, or a fpoonful of liquor. Baton. 

2. Any fmall quantity of liquid. _ ■ , 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of whic 
the whole body is compofed, and what wc take daily ’V 
pounds, is at lcaft of as much importance as of what t 3 e 
feldom, and only by grains and fpccnfuls. Arbut • 

Spo'onmeat. n.f. [Jpoon and meat.] Liquid food; nouri 
ment taken with a fpoon. ^ .,<■> 

Wc preferibed a (lender diet, allowing only foonfntJts. j • 

Wretched 

Are mortals born to deep their lives away! 

Go back to what thy infancy began, 

Eat pap and fpoonmeat ; for thy gugaws cry, 

Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. 
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Diet moft upon fpoonmeats, as veal, or cock-broths. Haro. 
e .VwnRT or Scurvy? r afs- n.f Sec Sct/RVYGR *SS. 
ToSpooN. v. n. In fea language, is when a (hip being un¬ 
der flu! in a floral cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 

before the wind. . - , jU> CJ ‘ 

Cp ( ra'dical. adj. [<rvo£xiixo<; ; fperadijue, French.] 

" a (horadical difeafe is an endemial difeale, what in a parti¬ 
cular feafon affcCIs but few people. Arbutimt. 

cpORT n. (. f fpott, a make-game, Iflandick.J 

Plav ■ diverfion ; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 
J Her Jborts were fuch as carried riches ol knowledge upon 


nowledge upon 

the ftream of delight. Sidney. 

As flies to wanton boys, are wc to th gotls ; 

Thev kill us for their jport. ■ Shah f tare's K. Lear. 

If I lufpea without caufe, why then mak cfport at me; then 
let me be your jeft. Shu ejpeetre. 

When their hearts were merry, they faid, call lor Samfon, 
that he may make us Jport ; and they called for him, and he 
made them (port. Judg.xv i. 25- 

As a mad-man who caftcth fire-brands, arrows and death; 
fo is the man that dcceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 
I in fpo't? Frov. xxvi. 19. 

The difeourfe of fools is irkfomc, and their fport is m the 
wantonnefs of fin. Ecclus xxvii. 13 • 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

Thev had his meflengers in derifion and made a fport of 
his prophets. 1 E'/dr. i 51. 

To make fpo’t with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is a di¬ 
re# affront to God. Tillotfo/s Sermons. 

3. That with which one plays. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, t be fport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton. 

Commit not thy prophetick m nd 
To flitting leaves, the fport of ever)' wind, 

Left they difperfe in air. Dryden. 

4. Play ; idle gingle. 

An author who fhould introduce fuch a fport of words upon 
our ftage, would meet with fmall applaufe. Broome. 

5. Diveriion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fiftiing. 

Now for our mountain Jport , up to yon hill. 

Your legs are young. Shakefpeart s Cymbclinr. 

The king, who was exceflively afFedled to hunting, and 
the forts of the field, had a great defire to make a great park 
for red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp¬ 
ton court. Clarendon. 

To Sport, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divert; to make merry. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
fported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
the argument of their victory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her fpost herfclf 
With that flic’s big with. Shakefpeare’s Uinta's Tale. 
Againft whom do ye fpo> t yourfelvcs ? againft whom make 
}e a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue? Ifa. Ivii. 4. 

What pretty ftories thefe are for a man of his fcriouliiefs to 
fpo- t himfelf withal! Atterlury. 

Let fuch writers go on at theft deareft peril, and fport them- 
fel ves in their own dcccivings. Watts. 

2. I o reprefent bv any kind of play. 

TSowfpoi ting on thy lyre the love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Exprcfling juftly Sappho's w.incon art 

Of odes, ai d Pindar’s more majeftick part. Dryden. 

To Sport, v. n. 

1. To play ; toir. lick; to game; to want 11. 

i h<’V (porting with quick glance. 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with eold. Milton. 
Larifla, as {he fported at this play, was drowned in the ri- 
ver Pcneus. Broome's Net.s on the Odyffey. 

2. 1 o trifle. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jefts, lie ren- 
ders hiinfclf ridiculous, becaufe he fports with his own life. Till. 

Sportful, adj. [(port and full.] Merry; frolick; wanton; 
ludicrous; done in jeft. 

How with a fport(ul malice it was follow’d, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakefpeare. 
His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and fpertful dama-.-e, had 
a no. lc fenfe of juft dealing. Wotton. 

Down he alights among the fportful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. Milt n 

Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid. 

He drew his glitt’ring helmet from his head, L 

Jn which the youth to fportful arms he led. Dryden. \ 

1 ncy are no Jportful productions of the foil, but did once 
Wong to real and living fifties ; feeing each of tliem doth ex¬ 
actly refemble fome other (hell on the fea ftiore. Bentl 
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The otter got out of the river, and in weeded himfeif fi>, 23 
the ladies lofTthc further marking of his fportfu/mfs. Sidney. 

Spo'rtive. adj. [from fport.] Gay; merry; frolick ; wan¬ 
ton; playful; ludicrous. 

I am not in afportive humour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? Shak,Jpeare. 

Is it I 

That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 

Was’t fhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of fmoky muikets ? Shakefpeare’s AWs well that ends well* 

While thus the conftant pair alternate faid. 

Joyful above them and around them play d 
Angels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd. 

Smiling thev clapt their wings, and low they bow d. Prior. 

We mull not hope wholly to change their original tem- 
s, nor make the gav, penfive and grave; nor t!iu melan- 
fportivc , without fpoiling them. Locke, 

io wonder favages or fubjeSs (lain. 

Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign; 

Both doom’d alike for fportive tyrants bled, 

But fubjecls ftarv’d while favages were fed. Pope. 

Sfto'RTivENEs s.n.f. [from fport iv -.] Gaiety; play; wantonnefs. 
Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her time to be¬ 
gin, or refufe fportivenefs as freely as I have r Walton s A*g!cr. 

Spo'rtsman. f. [fport and man.] One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Chriftians have their St. Hubert: he fpeaks 
of the conftellation which ma .es a good fportfman. Adaifon. 

Spo'rtule. n f. [fportule, French; fp.rtuh, Latin.] An alms; 
a dole. 

The bifliops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

SPOT, n.f [ fpette , Danifh; jpottr, blemifli.] 

1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 

This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemifli or of fpot. 

Bereft of fight, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long ferics ofanceftors {hews the native luftre with advan¬ 
tage; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the lcaft 
Jpot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; adilgrace; a reproach. 

3;. 1 know not well the meaning of fpot in this place, unlefs it 
be a fcandalous woman; a difgrace to her fex. 

Let him take thee, 

And hoift thee up to the fhouting plebeians; 

Follow his chariot, like the greateft fpet 

Of all thy fex. Shakfpeare’s Anto :y and Cleopatra. 

4. A fmall extent of place. 

That fpot to vvl.ich I point is paradife, 

Adam’s abode, thole lofty {hades his bow’r. Milton. 

Me, who with Plato, fliall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts rafted to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this fpot of earth, and thofe 
perilling things in it. Locke. 

About one of thefe breathing paflages is a fpot of myrtles, 
that flourifh within the fleam of thefe vapours. Addijon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar¬ 
den, and covered every p 4 rt of it with plantations or jpsts of 
flowers. ' The Guardian. 

He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a fpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Gulliver. 

5. Any particular place. 

^ I would be bufy in the world, and learn. 

Not like a coarfe and ufelcfs dunghill weed. 

Fix’d to one fpot, and rot juft a.. 1 grow. Otway . 

As in this grove I took my lall farewel. 

As on this very Jp-t of earth I fell, 

So (lie my prey becomes ev’n here. Dryden. 

Here Adrian fell : upon that f-a’AJ’pot 
Our brother died. Granville 

b. Upon the Spot. Immediately; without changing place. 
[Sur le chump.] b 0 v 

I he lion did not chop him up immediately Upon the fpot-, 
and yet he was rcfolved hefliould not efcape. L’Ejlrangc. 

It was determined upon the jpot, according as the oratory 
on either fide prevailed. Swift. 

1 o Spot. v. a.- [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o mark with difcolorations ; to maculate. 

They are polluted off’rings, more ahhorr’d 
Than Jpcttcd livers in the facrifice. Shakefpeare. 

Have you not feen a handkerchief. 

Spotted with ftrawberries in your wife’s hand ? Shakfpeare 

But ferpents now more amity maintain ; ' -j 

setom(patted (kins the leopard does refrain : / 

No weaker lion’s by a ftronger flain. Tate’s Juvenal. V 

th , C patches ° n bodl (idcs ’ and fou nd the tory 
patches to be about twenty ftronger than the whig; but next 
morning the whole puppet-(how was lifted with faces fp tt.-d 
alter the wlnggifh manner. -•••-- ~ 
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Addifm’s Spectator. 
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